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ABSTRACT 


Keywords: This article introduces a hypothesis predicting when we should see split-ticket voting in 
Ethnic ; ; ‘patronage democracies’ derived from a model of strategic voting for ethnic parties. It sup- 
Strategic voting ports the model based on an examination of the behaviour of Scheduled Caste voters in the 
Sees ae north-Indian state of Uttar Pradesh across national and regional elections in 1996 using 
Pathinaee multiple sources of data: an EI analysis of election results, ethnography, and survey data. 
Ecological inference These data are consistent with the model, but are not conclusive. In contrast to previous 
Uttar Pradesh scholarship on ethnic parties, which assumes that those who support ethnic parties vote 
sincerely, these data show that strategic voting drives the phenomenon of split-ticket vot- 
ing by Scheduled Caste voters. But they do not allow us to rule out that strategic mecha- 
nisms other than those introduced here may explain the same outcome. A stronger test 
requires demographic and survey data tailored to distinguish precisely between different 
models of strategic voting, with different predictions for the conditions under which voters 
split their tickets. So far, the dominant assumption of sincere voting in the work on ethnic 
parties has meant that these data are rarely collected. The contribution of this article is to 
make a sufficient case that collecting such data is important to understanding ethnicity 

and voting behaviour in India and other patronage democracies. 
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Why do voters split their votes across elections? The an- 
swer, as the Introduction to this Symposium points out, 
must be situated in a broader theory of voter behaviour. 
Do voters split their tickets because they are behaving sin- 
cerely or strategically? If strategically, what is the precise 
logic of strategic voting that explains their behaviour? Stra- 
tegic voting can take many forms: voters might vote strate- 
gically in order to send a signal to the incumbent party 
about their preferences, to prevent their least preferred 
party from winning, to ensure that their most preferred 
party is elected to power and so on. Different forms may 
be activated by different background conditions - and in 
each case, their preferences, the variables likely to affect 
their vote, and the predictions for split-ticket voting, if 
any, will be different. This article proposes a hypothesis 
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predicting when we should see split-ticket voting in ‘pa- 
tronage democracies’ based on one specific model of strate- 
gic voting for ethnic parties developed in Chandra (2004). 

The classic studies of ethnic mobilization have either 
denied the possibility of strategic voting (as in Horowitz, 
1985), or overlooked it altogether (for instance Wolfinger, 
1965; Rabushka and Shepsle, 1972; Newman, 1996; De 
Winter and Tursan, 1998; Hearl et al., 1996).' The presump- 
tion in this literature is that in ethnically divided polities, 
voting for ethnic parties is a sincere act. According to 
Donald Horowitz in Ethnic Groups in Conflict, the principal 
theoretical work on the subject, voters in such polities 
stubbornly vote for parties which represent their group 
regardless of its prospects for victory or influence. And 


1 A rare exception is an article by Levi and Hechter (1985), which sug- 
gests that voting for ethno-regional parties may be a ‘strategic mecha- 
nism’ through which to obtain desired outcomes. 
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‘irresistible’ pressures from such sincere voters force polit- 
ical entrepreneurs to form ethnic parties even when such 
parties may have low prospects of electoral success (Horo- 
witz, 1985, 307, pp. 306-311). 

Models of strategic voting, meanwhile, have paid inade- 
quate attention to the ethnic identity of voters and parties. 
Even those who acknowledge that ethnicity matters in vot- 
ing behaviour do not incorporate it into the theoretical 
logic driving strategic voting (e.g. Cox, 1997; Ordeshook 
and Shvetsova, 1994). Other models omit reference to eth- 
nicity altogether (Fieldhouse et al., 1996; Evans and Heath, 
1993; Lanoue and Bowler, 1992; Johnston and Pattie, 1991; 
Galbraith and Rae, 1989; Catt, 1989). 

This article shows that we have strong reason to believe 
that voters who vote for ethnic parties in patronage democ- 
racies behave strategically - and that the form of strategic 
voting in such democracies may differ from that in democ- 
racies in which patronage is not the primary concern. This 
model of strategic voting then can be used to generate a hy- 
pothesis explaining split-ticket voting across levels of 
government. 

I provide data in support of the model based on an ex- 
amination of the behaviour of Scheduled Caste voters in 
the north-Indian state of Uttar Pradesh across national 
and regional elections in between 1984 and 1991. Data sup- 
porting the model of strategic voting are based on an Eco- 
logical Inference (EI) analysis of aggregate data combined 
with ethnographic data on election campaigns between 
1984 and 1996. Data supporting the hypothesis of split- 
ticket voting are based on aggregate election results as 
well as individual-level survey data for the year 1996, in 
which Uttar Pradesh held elections for the national-level 
parliament and the state-level legislative assembly. 

Scheduled Caste voters in the north-Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh between 1984 and 1996 provide one set of obser- 
vations of the behaviour of an ethnically identified category 
of voters in a patronage democracy. This is an illuminating 
set of observations because it fulfils all the conditions of the 
model outlined here and because the qualities of the data 
available make it possible to investigate whether these con- 
ditions are associated with the predicted outcome. The year 
1996 provides an especially important source of data to test 
the model outlined here. This was the first year studied by 
the Indian National Election studies and thus provides 
a store of data simply unavailable for previous years. Fur- 
ther, because national and sub-national elections in the 
state of Uttar Pradesh were held just a few months apart 
in this year, we can control for a greater range of variables 
across the two elections than is normally the case. But the 
general applicability of the argument must be established 
through an accumulation of empirical analyses rather 
than any single one. 

These data allow us to rule out the hypothesis of sincere 
voting for substantial sections of Scheduled Caste voters. 
But they do not allow us to estimate the precise volume 
of strategic voting among such voters. As such, they do 
not allow us to rule out that the same outcome may be 
driven by a different model of strategic voting than that 
presented here. A stronger test of the model would require 
the collection of better demographic and survey data tai- 
lored to the task of ascertaining the form and volume of 


strategic voting. So far, the dominant assumption of sincere 
voting in the work on ethnic parties has meant that these 
data are rarely collected. Certainly, the phenomenon of 
strategic voting was not one that guided the design of the 
Indian National Election studies. The contribution of this 
article is to make a sufficient case that collecting such 
data is important to understanding ethnicity and voting be- 
haviour in India and other patronage democracies. 

Section 1 defines the key terms used in the article. Sec- 
tion 2 outlines a model of strategic voting for ethnic parties 
in patronage democracies. Section 3 derives a hypothesis 
from this model for split-ticket voting across regional and 
national elections in patronage democracies. Section 4 in- 
vestigates the model of strategic voting through an EI anal- 
ysis of Scheduled Caste voting behaviour in Uttar Pradesh 
and ethnographic data on election campaigns. Section 5 in- 
vestigates the hypothesis of split-ticket voting through an 
analysis of aggregate election data and survey data across 
national and regional elections. Section 6, the conclusion, 
elaborates on the implications of the argument presented 
here. 


1. Definitions 


I use the term ‘democracy’ in a minimal sense to mean 
simply a system in which the political leadership is chosen 
through competitive elections (Huntington, 1991, p. 7). By 
the term ‘patronage democracy,’ I mean a democracy which 
fulfils the following two conditions: (1) the public sector 
dwarfs the private sector as a source of jobs and a provider 
of services, or a large private sector exists but is under state 
regulation; and (2) elected officials enjoy significant discre- 
tion in the implementation of laws allocating these jobs 
and services. The key aspect of a patronage democracy is 
the power of elected officials to distribute the vast re- 
sources controlled by the state to voters on an individual- 
ized basis through their discretion in the implementation 
of state policy (Chandra, 2004). 

The term ‘strategic voting’ is defined as voting for one’s 
preferred party only when such a vote has a probability of 
producing a desired outcome, and for some other party 
when it does not (Fey, 1997; Riker, 1982a,b, p. 236; Gal- 
braith and Rae, 1989, p. 126; Ordeshook and Palfrey, 
1988). As defined here, strategic voting does not assume 
purely material motivations. It may be driven by either ma- 
terial or psychological motivations or both. However, its de- 
fining characteristic is that voters do not vote consistently 
with their preferences unless they expect their vote to be effi- 
cacious in producing their desired outcome. 

By ‘sincere voting,’ | mean voting without regard for the 
expected outcome. In the previous work on ethnic mobili- 
zation, including my own, the terms ‘expressive voting’ and 
‘sincere voting’ have been used interchangeably. This cre- 
ates some conceptual ambiguity. If we understand the 
term ‘expressive voting’ to mean voting as an expression 
of one’s true preferences, then the terms are indeed inter- 
changeable. If we understand the term ‘expressive voting’ 
to mean voting as a way to express emotion, then the terms 
may not be interchangeable, since strategic behaviour can 
be a way to express emotion much as sincere behaviour 
can. To avoid such ambiguity, I avoid the word ‘expressive 
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voting’ here altogether in favour of the less ambiguous 
term - ‘sincere voting.’ 

Following Burden and Helmke, the term ‘split-ticket 
voting’ refers to a situation in which voter I votes for party 
j at time t in contest r and for party ~j in contest ~r 
(Burden and Helmke, 2006). In this article, I examine 
split-ticket voting in the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh by 
comparing votes cast for the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), 
an ethnic party representing Scheduled Castes, across 
elections for the national parliament held in May 1996 
and elections for the legislative assembly of the state held 
in October 1996. A ticket is split in this context if a voter 
votes for the BSP or its alliance partner in the national 
parliamentary elections but for a different party or alliance 
in the state legislative assembly elections - or if a voter 
votes for a different party or alliance in the national parlia- 
mentary elections but for the BSP or its alliance partner in 
the state legislative assembly elections. 

The term ‘ethnic group’ refers to the nominal members 
of an ascriptive category including race, language, caste, 
tribe, or religion. As used here, the term ethnic group 
does not imply active participation in a common group 
identity. Wherever possible, I use the term ethnic ‘category’ 
rather than ‘group’ to emphasize this point. 

The ‘Scheduled Castes’ are those castes which have his- 
torically been treated as ‘untouchable’ in India. They consti- 
tute 16.3% of the population of India as a whole, and 21% of 
the population of the state of Uttar Pradesh. The term 
‘Scheduled’ refers to the government schedule in which 
these castes are listed as being eligible for affirmative ac- 
tion benefits. 


2. Model: strategic voting in ‘patronage democracies’ 


The source of strategic voting in the model below is the 
dependence of voters upon the discretionary power of 
those who control the state in ‘patronage democracies.’ 
For those dependent upon the discretionary power of elec- 
ted officials for individualized benefits, the vote is precious 
currency, and the election constitutes the main opportunity 
to drive a hard bargain. Those voters who are dependent 
upon the state for individualized benefits are more likely 
to be strategic than those who are not. The model relies 
upon four propositions about voting in patronage democra- 
cies developed and defended elsewhere (Chandra, 2004), 
but listed here simply as assumptions. 

First, voters in patronage democracies are instrumental 
actors who use their vote primarily to secure individualized 
benefits from those who control the state apparatus. The 
benefits they desire may be material, in the form of land ti- 
tles, job appointments, loans, and university slots. Or they 
may be psychological, in the form of higher status or self- 
esteem. 

Second, these voters expect to obtain greatest access to 
both types of benefits from elected officials belonging to 
their ‘own’ ethnic group. Having their ‘own’ man in power 
increases voters’ access to the material goods and services 
allocated by the state. At the same time, the acquisition of 
political power by a co-ethnic is a source of psychological 
satisfaction to the extent that it raises the status of in-group 


members in relation to neighbours and peers from less well 
represented ethnic categories. 

Third, these voters formulate preferences across parties 
by counting heads belonging to their ‘own’ ethnic cate- 
gories across parties. They prefer that party which has the 
largest concentration of co-ethnics. 

Fourth, voters believe that successful deception is not 
possible. This last condition may be fulfilled if politicians 
exploit loopholes in election law to monitor voting behav- 
iour or simply create the perception that the ballot is not 
secret whether or not this is actually the case (Wolfinger, 
1974, p. 23; Schaffer, 1998, p. 136; Subramanian, 1999, 
p. 66). 

Given these assumptions, the discussion below outlines 
the conditions under which we should expect these prefer- 
ences to actually translate into votes. 

Imagine voter i in a patronage democracy who is faced 
with the choice between two parties. Voter i has two 
courses of action: to vote for his preferred party or for the 
competition. The preferred party has a probability p of win- 
ning the election or exercising leverage over someone else’s 
victory or loss. The competition has a probability (1 — p) of 
winning the election or exercising leverage over someone 
else’s victory or loss. The benefit-seeking voter has an in- 
centive to end up on the winning side. If his preferred party 
is victorious or influential after the election, and he votes 
for his preferred party, he expects to obtain the net benefit 
b,. This is the best possible scenario for him, since his ex- 
pectation of access to benefits is greatest from his preferred 
party, populated by his own co-ethnics, than the competi- 
tion (by assumption 2). If the competition is victorious or 
influential after the election, and he votes for the competi- 
tion, the voter expects to obtain the net benefit bz. This 
expected benefit is likely to be small, since the voter be- 
lieves that the competition will be responsive primarily to 
voters from some other ethnic category (again by assump- 
tion 2). However, it is better than nothing. In other words 
by >0, and bz > 0, but by > bo. 

The voter will vote for his preferred party only when the 
expected payoff from voting for his preferred party is 
greater than the expected payoff from voting for the com- 
petition. This will be true when the following condition is 
fulfilled’: 


When the preferred party has no probability of securing 
either victory or influence after the election (p = 0), voter i 
will not vote for his preferred party. The reasoning is as fol- 
lows: the only condition under which voter i will vote for 
his preferred party when p = 0 is if b2/b, <0. However, be- 
cause b; >0, and b2 > 0, this will never be the case. When 
the preferred party has a high probability of securing either 


? The expected payoff for voter i for voting for the preferred party is 
p(b1)+(1 —p)(0)=pbi; The expected payoff for voter i for voting for 
the competition is p(0)+(1 — p)(b2) = b2 — pb2, The expected payoff for 
voting for the preferred party will exceed the payoff for voting for the 
competition when pb; >b2—pb2, which simplifies to the expression 
above. 
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victory or influence after the election (p > 0.5), voter i will 
always vote for his preferred party. The reasoning is as fol- 
lows: the condition under which voter i will vote for his 
preferred party when p > 0.5 is if b2/b; <1. By assumption 
2, this is always the case. But when the probability of win- 
ning or exercising influence is low or intermediate (when 
0<p<0.5), the voting decision of the voter depends 
upon the degree to which by, is greater than b2. The more 
substantial the difference, the lower the value of p must 
be for the voter to vote for his preferred party. The smaller 
the difference between b, and bg, the higher the value of p 
must be for the voter to vote for his preferred party. 

I have so far been discussing the behaviour of an individ- 
ual benefit-seeking voter in a patronage democracy. Two 
qualifications are necessary in moving from predicting 
the behaviour of an individual voter to predicting the be- 
haviour of the entire population of voters in a patronage 
democracy. First, although most voters in a patronage de- 
mocracy are dependent upon the state for benefits, all are 
not. Even in the most state-dominated of polities, there 
are always some sections of the population who are able 
to exist in relative autonomy from the state. These individ- 
uals, who are not dependent upon the state, may well have 
the luxury of voting sincerely. Second, even though the 
model predicts that the most voters in a patronage democ- 
racy should vote strategically, it does not stipulate that the 
behaviour of these strategic voters will be identical. Al- 
though the model assumes that b, > b2 for all individuals 
in all cases, it allows the precise value of both quantities 
and the magnitude of the difference between them to 
vary for different groups of voters. The value of p at which 
different groups of voters might vote for their preferred 
party, therefore, may well differ, leading to differences in 
their voting behaviour. 

When considering the prospect for victory or influence 
after the election, furthermore, the voter should consider 
both the likelihood of winning or influencing the election 
at the constituency level and the likelihood of winning con- 
trol of, or influence over, the government at the national 
level (in parliamentary elections) or regional level (in legis- 
lative assembly elections). 

When a voter in constituency i expects his preferred 
party to win or exercise influence at the level of the govern- 
ment (national or regional) he should vote for his preferred 
party candidate in his constituency regardless of whether 
he expects the candidate to win, influence the outcome 
or lose. As long as his preferred party is in control of gov- 
ernment, he can expect some kind of access to material/ 
psychic rewards even if the candidate loses at the constitu- 
ency level. By the same logic, when a voter in constituency i 
expects his preferred party candidates to win or exercise in- 
fluence at the constituency level, he should vote for the 
candidate regardless of the prospects of the party at the 
level of government. As long as his preferred party is a likely 
winner or has influence over the winner at the constitu- 
ency level, it has some bargaining power that it can use 
to extract resources from the party that does win control 
of government. Thus, the voter can expect some access to 
resources and prestige, although not as much as if his pre- 
ferred party won. The only condition under which he 
should not vote for his preferred party is if he believes it 


is likely to be a loser at both the constituency level and at 
the level of the government. This condition is marked in 
the table above with a cross. 

How in turn might voters in patronage democracies for- 
mulate expectations about the likely electoral outcome? 
How, in other words, do they estimate the value of p in 
the model above? Studies of strategic voting suggest that 
voters formulate expectations about the competitive posi- 
tion of ‘their’ party based on opinion polls (Fey, 1997; 
Cox, 1997; Levine and Roberts, 1991). Opinion polls, the ar- 
gument runs, provide information about the preferences of 
other voters. And based on this revealed information, indi- 
vidual voters formulate expectations about how others will 
vote and so adjust their own behaviour accordingly. Where 
such polls do not exist, or where voters do not have access 
to these polls, the argument implies that voters cannot for- 
mulate these expectations. 

However, if voters formulate preferences across parties 
by counting heads belonging to their ‘own’ ethnic category 
across parties, then sufficient information is available about 
other voters’ preferences and likely voting behaviour inde- 
pendently of opinion polls and election surveys. Voters 
from any one ethnic category know that just as they prefer 
that party which represents members of their own ethnic 
category to the greatest degree, so will voters from other 
ethnic categories prefer those parties which represent 
members from their own categories. By counting heads 
from each ethnic category in the population and imputing 
to them preferences across parties, they can guess at the 
relative position of each party if all voters vote according 
to their preferences. They can then guess whether, if all 
voters from their ‘own’ ethnic category who have similar 
values of b; and b2 coordinated on voting for their preferred 
party, they would be sufficient to make this party a possible 
winner or kingmaker. They also possess sufficient informa- 
tion to guess whether such coordination on their part 
would be insufficient to take their preferred party past 
the threshold of either winning of leverage. 

Formulating expectations in this way can generate 
a great deal of uncertainty. The relative numerical strength 
of each category, and the turnout rates of each, may be con- 
tested; the preferences of voters from ethnic categories 
which are underrepresented in all parties may be hard to 
ascertain; when there is more than one party representing 
members of one ethnic category, it may not be clear which 
way members of that ethnic category might lean; and fi- 
nally, in a world of multiple ethnic identifications, there 
may not always be agreement on which lines of cleavage 
and which categories to use in counting heads across the 
population and across party personnel. However, the 
main point is that counting heads provides voters with 
the information to make some prediction about the elec- 
toral outcome (whether or not this prediction is uncertain 
or even wrong), and adjust their voting decision accord- 
ingly. In fact, we should expect political parties courting 
strategic voters to manipulate this uncertainty to their ad- 
vantage, proposing favourable ethnic demographies, inflat- 
ing the proportions and turnout rates of their target ethnic 
categories, and claiming to be the party of choice of voters 
with ‘unrevealed’ preferences, all with a view to influence 
voters in their favour by influencing their expectations. 
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3. Predictions for split-ticket voting in patronage 
democracies 


The model above generates a prediction for split-ticket 
voting in patronage democracies that have separate na- 
tional and regional elections only when both levels of gov- 
ernment have some control over patronage-resources. If 
patronage-resources are exclusively concentrated at one 
or another level of government, we should only see strate- 
gic voting by voters for elections at that level of govern- 
ment. Since strategic voting in the model above is driven 
by the desire for benefits, we cannot generate determinate 
predictions in elections for levels of government which do 
not control patronage: voters in such elections may well 
vote sincerely, or vote strategically for reasons outside 
this model, or a combination of both. Thus, we cannot say 
whether voting behaviour across both types of elections 
will be the same or different. 

When both the regional and national-level governments 
have patronage-resources attached to them, the prediction 
depends upon the prospects that the preferred party has of 
victory, influence or neither in each election, taking into ac- 
count both the likely outcome at the constituency level and 
the likely outcome in terms of government formation. We 
should see voters split their votes across regional and na- 
tional elections only in scenarios such as the one below, 
when the preferred party is believed to be likely to win 
or influence the constituency-level election or the govern- 
ment in one election and lose both in the other. 

In this scenario it would make sense for the voter to vote 
for her preferred party in the national election while voting 
for a different party in the regional election. In the exact op- 
posite case, when the preferred party is a likely loser in the 
national election but exercises a win or influence at either 
level in the regional election, we should also see split-ticket 
voting. In all other scenarios, we should not see voters split 
their tickets across elections: although the precise electoral 
prospects of their preferred party may still vary somewhat 
(e.g. it might be likely to win at the local and government 
level in one election, but only exercise influence in the 
other), it would still make sense for the voter to vote for 
the same party in both elections. 


4. Applying the model to explaining Scheduled Caste 
voting behaviour in Uttar Pradesh 


India is a classic example of a patronage democracy. The 
state controls most of the employment in the organized 
economy; the provision of inputs in the agricultural sector, 
which lies mainly outside the organized economy; and ac- 
cess to basic services such as public health, law and order, 
and credit and subsidized food programmes for the poor 
(Kohli, 1990; Bardhan, 1984; Rudolph and Rudolph, 1987; 
Chhibber, 1999; Weiner, 1967; Brass, 1965). Elected officials 
exercise a great deal of discretion over the allocation of 
these valued state jobs and services, either directly though 
their control of ministerial portfolios and funds, or through 
the influence they exercise over bureaucrats who implement 
state policy. The bulk of these resources are concentrated at 
the state-level government, but the national-level govern- 
ment also has some powers of patronage. Thus, we should 


see voters dependent on the state voting strategically in 
both elections - and split-ticket voting should occur 
when the electoral prospects of a preferred party resemble 
the scenario outlined above. 

Until 1984, Scheduled Caste voters in Uttar Pradesh (and 
in most other Indian states) voted for the multi-ethnic Con- 
gress party. The Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), an ethnic party 
whose leadership was dominated by Scheduled Castes, 
emerged in 1984. Once the BSP presented itself as a viable 
option on the electoral market in Uttar Pradesh, Scheduled 
Caste voters had two possible choices: to defect to the BSP 
or to remain with the Congress. Since the BSP was staffed 
mostly by co-ethnics, especially at the higher echelons of 
the party organization, SC voters preferred the BSP to the 
Congress party which was dominated by Hindu upper 
castes. If Scheduled Caste voters in UP vote strategically 
according to the model above, they should defect to the 
BSP based on the magnitude of the difference between 
the benefits given to them by Congress if it wins or obtains 
influence (b;) and the benefits given to them by the BSP if it 
wins or obtains influence (bz), and the probability with 
which either party is likely to win or obtain influence (p). 
Below, I discuss the values of b; and bz for Scheduled Caste 
voters. 


4.1. The value of by and bz for Scheduled Caste voters 


Scheduled Castes, in the states under study and in India 
more generally, are among the social groups most depen- 
dent upon the discretion of the elected officials who control 
the state (Lanjouw and Stern, 1998). There is some varia- 
tion, however, in their degree of dependence: 88% of the 
Scheduled Caste population in Uttar Pradesh reside in rural 
areas (Census of India, 1991); 79% are illiterate (Census of 
India, 1991); and 58% live below the poverty line and 
have no access to land (Basic Rural Statistics, 1996; Census 
of India, 1991). This poor, landless, rural, and illiterate ma- 
jority among the Scheduled Castes is most dependent upon 
the state; 42% of Scheduled Castes in Uttar Pradesh have ac- 
cess to land as independent cultivators, sharecroppers, or 
tenants and 21% of Scheduled Castes in Uttar Pradesh are 
literate (Census of India, 1991). A small middle class among 
Scheduled Castes is either self-employed or, through affir- 
mative action policies, have obtained government employ- 
ment. This minority of ‘better off Scheduled Castes and 
their dependents rely to a lesser degree upon the discre- 
tionary power of elected officials. 

Congress party rule in Uttar Pradesh favoured the upper 
castes who dominated the Congress party organization 
(Brass, 1965; Hasan, 1989; Gupta, 1998; Weiner, 1967). 
However, it gave Scheduled Castes limited access to the nu- 
merous political favours they required from those in con- 
trol of the state (b2). Further, the election of Scheduled 
Caste legislators from the Congress party from constituen- 
cies ‘reserved’ by the Constitution for Scheduled Caste can- 
didates accorded Scheduled Caste voters a small degree of 
psychic satisfaction, even though these legislators were 
largely excluded from positions of power in the Congress 
party organization and governments. 

The benefits b; that Scheduled Castes might expect by 
voting from the BSP if it were in a winning position or 
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influential position were larger. The BSP has consistently 
promised to give first priority to Scheduled Castes in its 
governing agenda. As Mayawati, one of the two principal 
leaders of the BSP put it: “My single aim is to ensure that 
work meant for Dalits [Scheduled Castes] gets done. Every- 
thing else is towards that goal” (India Today, 22 September 
1997). Even as a member of a coalition government, the BSP 
has acted aggressively to protect Scheduled Caste interests, 
enacting laws giving Scheduled Castes greater access to 
land, implementing existing provisions protecting Sched- 
uled Castes from discrimination and violence, penalizing 
bureaucrats for not being sufficiently responsive to Sched- 
uled Caste voters, and earmarking development funds pri- 
marily for Scheduled Castes. For many Scheduled Castes, 
furthermore, the installation of a Scheduled Caste Chief 
Minister in the state for the first time conferred also the 
psychological benefits that come from having control 
over the lives of individuals from upper-caste categories. 

Even when the BSP does not win but exercises ‘leverage’ 
over someone else’s win or loss, voting for the BSP is likely 
to bring with it benefits larger than b2. By voting for the BSP 
in close races, Scheduled Caste voters indirectly put one 
candidate in a winning position or deny victory to another. 
Such ‘leverage’ provides enhanced self-esteem by reversing 
the customary roles of overlord and supplicant between the 
Scheduled Caste voter and the upper-caste candidate 
whose political fate he controls. At the same time, the 
BSP leadership can then act as a broker for Scheduled Caste 
voters, extracting material concessions from the winning 
candidate as reward, or bargain with the losing candidate 
by holding out the possibility of the reversal of the verdict 
in the next election. 

The magnitude of the difference between b; and bo, 
however, is likely to vary with the degree of economic sub- 
ordination of individual Scheduled Castes. The poorer and 
more vulnerable among Scheduled Castes risk the threat 
of economic and social retaliation by upper-caste landlords 
for their defiance in voting for the BSP. In one district in 
Uttar Pradesh, for example, Scheduled Caste labourers 
who voted for the BSP were prevented by Brahmin land- 
owners from entering their farms. “There is no need for 
you to come to our farms anymore,” they were told. 
“Why don’t you go and work in Mayawati’s farms?” (Inter- 
view, 30 November 1997).? For an economically vulnerable 
population, the economic losses sustained in everyday life 
by voting for the BSP may reduce the net benefit b; and 
therefore the magnitude of the difference between b2 and 
b;. For better off Scheduled Castes, however, who are less 
vulnerable to economic retaliation by upper-caste em- 
ployers, the magnitude of the difference between b2 and 
b, is likely to be greater (regardless of the absolute values 
of bz and by, which may well be lower). The greater the eco- 
nomic subordination of Scheduled Caste voters, therefore, 
the higher the value of p must be to bring about a defection 
to the BSP. 


3 Because this respondent belonged to the Congress party, and had no 
stake in misreporting, his account is more credible than it might have 
been had it come from a BSP voter, who may have wanted to exaggerate 
the retaliation. 


4.2. Subversion of the secret ballot 


We should expect Scheduled Caste voters to vote strate- 
gically according to the model above only if the secret ballot 
is not effective. Under an effective secret ballot system, 
Scheduled Caste voters could easily vote for the BSP while 
promising their votes to Congress. As such, they could use 
deception to ensure that their access to patronage benefits 
was preserved. However, as I discuss below, it is possible for 
politicians in many districts in Uttar Pradesh and in other 
Indian states to collect information about how voters 
vote. The frequent subversion of the secret ballot, and 
even more importantly, the fear of such subversion, is likely 
to minimize deception. 

One mechanism through which the secret ballot is sub- 
verted is the right of political parties to designate ‘polling 
agents’ at each voting booth. The ostensible function of 
the polling agent is to assure each candidate of a free and 
fair poll, and to assist voters by locating their names on 
the voter list. In practice, however, the polling agents are 
also the means through which candidates exercise 
surveillance. 

Second, because monitoring the act of voting is so im- 
portant, political parties invest in creating a network of in- 
formers who inform them about voting behaviour in 
particular communities. All candidates that I interviewed 
reported that they were able to obtain information about 
voting behaviour retrospectively with relative ease, 
through panchayats (village councils), religious organiza- 
tions, or neighbourhood leaders. 

Third, although a vast state machinery exists to safe- 
guard the secret ballot, the actions of the state when in- 
formed of electoral fraud are unpredictable. As a result, 
elites can either find out how voters voted, or even more 
importantly, create the perception that they might find 
out. An incident from the 1996 assembly elections in Uttar 
Pradesh is illustrative.* At one polling booth during these 
elections, BJP supporters in an upper-caste dominated vil- 
lage prevented Scheduled Caste voters from entering the 
booth and stuffed the ballot boxes with bogus votes. The 
police constable stationed at the booth complained to the 
zonal magistrate in charge of overseeing the elections. 
When the zonal magistrate arrived at the spot, however, 
the polling party appointed by the state was unwilling to 
register an official complaint. By lodging an official report, 
the presiding officer knew that he exposed himself to repri- 
sals by those who had stuffed the boxes, especially if they 
ended up on the winning side once the votes were counted. 
The zonal magistrate, therefore, decided not to take puni- 
tive action. He left the spot after issuing a general warning 
to the crowd clustered outside the booth, and in all likeli- 
hood the ballot stuffing continued as before. 

This was a minor incident which did not enter official 
reports or the press. More serious incidents of vote fraud 
are routinely reported in the press, along with accounts 
of the actions taken or not taken by government authorities 


4 This account is based on fieldwork on polling day (6 October, 1996), 
and draws on interviews with the zonal magistrate, the polling parties, 
and the polling agents of the parties. 
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in response. The critical point underlined by this incident 
and others like it is not that the state machinery is equally 
likely to look the other way in all cases, but that the possi- 
bility of subversion of the secret ballot is common enough, 
and the actions of the state unpredictable enough, for 
voters not to trust it. Regardless of how often such incidents 
of intimidation and bribery actually occur, the possibility of 
such subversion is real. 


4.3. Scheduled Caste voting behaviour in assembly 
elections in Uttar Pradesh 


I present here some evidence that Scheduled Caste 
voters behave consistently with the model of strategic vot- 
ing introduced above, based on constituency-level voting 
patterns among Scheduled Castes in three consecutive 
elections for the state legislative assembly in Uttar Pradesh 
between 1984 and 1991. The BSP fought each of these three 
elections without an alliance partner. On its own, the 
Scheduled Caste population was not numerous enough to 
take the BSP to a winning position in enough constituencies 
to permit it to be a viable contender for control of or influ- 
ence over the state government. However, it was large 
enough to exercise leverage in several constituencies over 
the win or loss of another party’s candidate. If the majority 
of Scheduled Caste voters vote strategically, then we should 
see a substantially larger proportion of Scheduled Castes 
voting for the BSP in constituencies where they believe 
the probability of exercising leverage is high than in con- 
stituencies where they believe it is low. If the majority is 
voting sincerely, on the other hand, there should be no dif- 
ference in the level of Scheduled Caste support for the BSP 
between these two categories of constituencies. 

The data on constituency-level voting behaviour below 
are generated using EI, which estimates the voting behav- 
iour of individuals in each constituency by borrowing 
strength from aggregate data on demography and voter be- 
haviour for all constituencies taken together (King, 1997). 

The data set I use here is comprised of electoral vari- 
ables, variables coding the ethnic identity of BSP candi- 
dates, and demographic variables for the 425 legislative 
assembly constituencies in the state of Uttar Pradesh for 
the 1984, 1989, and 1991 legislative assembly elections. 
The BSP also fought legislative assembly elections in the 
state in the years 1993 and 1996. However, because it 
fought these elections in alliance with other parties, it is 
difficult to obtain accurate estimates of the percentage of 
Scheduled Castes who voted for it during these elections. 

The electoral data were compiled from official reports 
published by the Election Commission of India and also 
from BSP official publications.” Data on the ethnic identity 
of BSP candidates for each election were compiled by me 
through interviews. Data on demographic variables at the 
constituency level in India are normally unavailable, with 
one important exception: following the delimitation of 


5 Since the BSP was not officially registered in 1984, BSP candidates are 
listed as ‘independents’ in the official results. | used the March 1986 issue 
of Oppressed Indian, an internal party publication, to match the identity of 
‘independents’ with BSP candidates. 


constituencies in 1976, the Election Commission of India 
published figures on the percentage of Scheduled Castes 
in each constituency. The data set also includes, therefore, 
constituency-level demographic data on the percentage 
of Scheduled Castes.® Data on all other demographic vari- 
ables are available only for the ‘district,’ which in India is 
a census unit that does not coincide with electoral constit- 
uencies. Each district, however, perfectly contains between 
1 and 14 assembly constituencies. For each constituency, 
therefore, I use data on demographic variables from the 
district to which it belongs as a rough indicator of the de- 
mographic profile of the constituency. These data can dis- 
guise significant variation in the demographic profile of 
constituencies within a district, however, they are the 
best available source of information we have. 

In order to test this hypothesis, I first categorize each 
constituency in each election according to whether Sched- 
uled Castes can reasonably believe that voting for the BSP 
would give them a high probability of exercising leverage 
or not. The measure of leverage Lj; that Scheduled Castes 
have in Constituency (i) for an election at time (tf) is as 
follows: 


Lit = Xi — Miit-1) 


where X; is the percentage of Scheduled Castes in the elec- 
torate of constituency(i) (which remains constant across 
elections), and Mir_1) is the margin of win in constituency 
(i) in the previous election (i.e. winner’s vote share — runner 
up’s vote share in constituency (i) in election at time (t — 1)). 
I treat the margin of win in the previous election as an indi- 
cator of the likely distance between the winner and the run- 
ner up in the current election. This assumes that the 
structure of party competition and the relative strength of 
each party in each constituency is roughly constant across 
these elections. While this assumption may not always 
hold in practice, it is the analyst’s best guess of how close 
the race is likely to be in the current election in the absence 
of detailed information on a constituency-by-constituency 
basis. Where the percentage of Scheduled Castes in the con- 
stituency equals or exceeds this margin (Lj >0), they can 
reasonably expect to have a high probability of affecting 
the electoral outcome through coordinated action. Where 
the percentage of Scheduled Castes in the constituency 
is below this margin (Lit<0), they can expect to have 
a low probability of affecting the outcome even through co- 
ordinated action. 

I pool the data across elections in order to increase the 
number of observations. In order to control for other vari- 
ables which might affect support for the BSP among Sched- 
uled Castes, I then restrict this pooled sample in three ways. 

First, I select only those constituencies in which the BSP 
is fighting at least its second election. In the first election in 
any constituency, the BSP is likely to be organizationally 
weak, and may not have had sufficient time to transmit in- 
formation about itself to Scheduled Caste voters. By the 
second election, however, the BSP would have acquired 


5 Obtained from the data archive of the National Election Studies Pro- 
ject, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New Delhi, India. 
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an electoral history in the constituency as well as a mini- 
mum of at least five years to build its local party unit and 
organize voters. This selection criterion, therefore, allows 
us to control for variation in the organizational strength 
of the BSP. 

Second, I select only those constituencies in which “Cha- 
mars,” the Scheduled Caste category best represented in 
the BSP, are in a majority. In an unrestricted sample, evi- 
dence of strategic voting would be less convincing, since 
it could be attributed to the behaviour of underrepresented 
Scheduled Castes who, in any case, have less reason to be- 
have sincerely. Restricting the sample to Chamar majority 
constituencies, however, allows us to conduct a stronger 
test of strategic voting by determining whether or not sub- 
stantial numbers of even the best represented caste cate- 
gories vote strategically rather than sincerely.’ 

Third, I restrict the sample to those constituencies in 
which the BSP fields a Scheduled Caste candidate. Although 
the BSP’s upper level leadership is dominated mainly by 
Scheduled Castes, it fielded non-Scheduled Caste candi- 
dates in some constituencies in both elections. This restric- 
tion allows us to control for possible effects on the 
Scheduled Caste vote introduced by fielding local candi- 
dates from a different caste category. It also permits more 
reliable estimates of Scheduled Caste voting patterns (see 
Appendix E in Chandra, 2004 for details). 

The restricted sample is then split into two. Sample 1 
consists of constituencies where Scheduled Caste voters 
have a low probability of exercising leverage by voting for 
the BSP (i.e. Li¢< 0). Sample 2 consists of constituencies 
where Scheduled Caste voters have a high probability of ex- 
ercising leverage by voting for the BSP (i.e. Li > 0). Sched- 
uled Caste voters across the two samples, viewed as an 
aggregate, do not differ in any other significant way. Had 
reliable demographic data been available at the constitu- 
ency level, we could have controlled directly for the influ- 
ence of these demographic variables through regression 
analysis using constituency-level data. However, in the ab- 
sence of such data, we can ascertain whether or not Sched- 
uled Castes in the two samples differ by looking at the 
demographic profiles of Scheduled Castes in the districts 
(the census units) from which the constituencies are 
drawn. The table below summarizes the demographic pro- 
file of Scheduled Castes across districts included in the two 
samples (Table 1). 

As the table indicates, there is no substantive difference 
between the demographic profile of Scheduled Castes in 
the two samples. Nor is there any geographical variation 
between the two samples. Constituencies that belong to 
the same districts and the same geographical regions found 
in both samples. 

If substantial numbers of Scheduled Castes are voting 
strategically, then the mean vote for the BSP among in Sam- 
ple 2 (Li > 0) should be substantially higher than in Sample 
1 (Lit < 0). In addition, the percentage of constituencies in 
which the BSP wins majority support among Scheduled 
Castes in Sample 2 (Li:>0) should also be substantially 
higher than in Sample 1 (Lj,<0). On the other hand, if 


” The results are the same for the unrestricted sample. 


Table 1 
Demographic profile of Scheduled Castes across samples (district-level 
data). 


Literate Urban Cultivators Labourers Trade or 


(%) (4) (%) (%) Commerce (%) 
Sample 1 (Lir< 0) 24.24 16.42 10.37 12.45 0.82 
Sample 2 (Lit >0) 22.51 13.81 11.35 13.34 0.71 


Source: Census of India 1991. 


Scheduled Castes are voting sincerely, then there should 
be no significant difference in either quantity across sam- 
ples. Note, however, that we might certainly expect some 
Scheduled Castes to vote for the BSP even in Sample 2, com- 
posed of those constituencies with a low probability of ex- 
ercising leverage. These votes may come from better off 
Scheduled Caste voters who are willing to defect to the 
BSP at low values of p. Further, we might expect some stra- 
tegic voters to simply miscalculate, given the prevailing un- 
certainty about electoral outcomes. 

The table below summarizes the differences in the two 
quantities of interest across samples, based on EI estimates 
(Table 2). 

The data show that the percentage of Scheduled Castes 
voting for the BSP in those constituencies in which it has 
a high probability of exercising leverage is higher by 11 per- 
centage points than in those constituencies where it has 
a low probability. The percentage of constituencies in 
which the BSP obtains the support of a majority of Sched- 
uled Castes is also higher by 11 points in those constituen- 
cies in which Scheduled Caste voters have a high 
probability of exercising leverage than where they do not. 
In both cases, the differences are significant, substantively 
and statistically (at the 0.05 level). The data therefore sup- 
port the hypothesis that at least 10-11% of Scheduled Caste 
voters are voting strategically. 

Note, however, that even in those constituencies in 
which Scheduled Caste voters have a low probability of ex- 
ercising leverage, 40% on average vote for the BSP. Without 
individual or at least constituency-level data on the eco- 
nomic characteristics of these voters, we cannot identify 
whether these voters are (1) sincere voters who vote for 
the BSP regardless of its probability of winning or exercis- 
ing leverage or (2) strategic voters from ‘better off sections 
among the Scheduled Castes within these districts who are 
simply willing to defect to the BSP at lower probabilities 
than others based on a higher estimated difference be- 
tween b,; and bz. While we can ascertain that significant 


Table 2 
Leverage and Scheduled Caste voting behaviour. 


N Mean percentage Constituencies 


of Scheduled in which a 
Castes voting majority of 
for the BSP Scheduled 
Castes vote for 
the BSP (%) 
Sample 1 (BSP has no leverage) 34 40.4 35 
Sample 2 (BSP has leverage) 87 51.1 46 
Difference in means 10.7 11 
Significance level (one tailed test) 0.05 0.05 
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strategic voting is going on based on these data, therefore, 
we cannot ascertain its volume more precisely. 


4.4. Scheduled Caste voting behaviour in parliamentary 
elections in Uttar Pradesh 


The quality of data available at the parliamentary level 
does not permit an EI analysis of strategic voting as in the 
case of the assembly elections. Although it is possible to ob- 
tain data on the proportion of Scheduled Castes in each par- 
liamentary constituency required for an EI analysis, we 
cannot obtain other demographic data for this unit of anal- 
ysis. Unlike assembly constituencies, parliamentary con- 
stituencies in Uttar Pradesh cut across district boundaries. 
Thus, we cannot obtain data on demographic variables 
even in the imprecise form in which we have it for the as- 
sembly constituencies. Here, therefore, I rely on indirect ev- 
idence from the BSP’s election campaign in parliamentary 
elections from 1996 to 1998. 

If the majority of Scheduled Castes vote strategically, 
then we should find further evidence of the argument 
above in the election strategy of the BSP. The BSP is a highly 
centralized party, and its national leader and founder, Kan- 
shi Ram, has been its principal spokesperson and strategist 
in each election throughout 1984-1998. We might expect 
him, therefore, to adjust his election strategy to respond 
to the voting behaviour of his target constituency. If large 
numbers of Scheduled Caste voters vote strategically in 
the manner predicted by the argument above, then he 
should attempt to convince voters that the probability of 
winning or obtaining influence is high by constructing an 
advantageous ethnic demography and encouraging voters 
to believe that others will vote in the BSP’s favour. On the 
other hand, if Scheduled Caste voters are predominantly 
sincere in their behaviour, then he should exhort them to 
vote for the BSP mainly on the basis of ethnic solidarity 
or emotion or ideological conviction rather than efficacy. 

The BSP’s election campaigns across time and space are 
consistent with the first argument rather than the second. 
During each election, Kanshi Ram presents Scheduled Caste 
voters with a precise goal for the election and offers a clear 
roadmap about how this goal might be reached. When the 
degree of influence of Scheduled Caste voters varies across 
constituencies, regions and states, he is meticulous about 
identifying where they have greater leverage. Consider 
for instance the following verbatim extract from Kanshi 
Ram’s speech in the parliamentary seat of Sahranpur in 
Western Uttar Pradesh, where he stood for election in 1998. 


What is our goal for this election? The BJP and its allies 
had 193 seats in parliament. From 193, they tried to buy 
MPs and form the government. So why are we fighting 
the election from all 85 seats in Uttar Pradesh? Because 
our goal is that in Uttar Pradesh we can reduce the BJP’s 
seats by 25. On its own, the BSP can reduce the BJP’s 
seats by 25-30. In this way, in Madhya Pradesh, we 
can reduce the BJP’s seats by 15. In Bihar, we have left 
the field open for Laloo Prasad Yadav because he can re- 
duce the 20-25 seats the BJP has there. In Punjab, we 
have allied with Congress to get the BJP’s seats reduced, 
and not to permit it to form the government. In this way, 


we have decided to fight the elections jointly with 
Chaudhury Devi Lal in Haryana. In Karnataka, we have 
joined hands with Bangarappa in order to ruin the BJP. 
And in Gujarat, we are giving Waghela unconditional 
support, so that he can continue to do his work and de- 
feat the BJP in Gujarat. In Uttar Pradesh, we have given 
our workers the responsibility to get the BJP trounced 
in all 85 seats... Here in Sahranpur, you are in the posi- 
tion to destroy the BJP. We have made arrangements 
that the BJP should not be in a position to win more 
than 100 seats so that after the election when they 
have less than a hundred MPs, they will not be in a posi- 
tion to form the government by buying MPs. (Transcript 
of Speech from BSP Election Rally in Sahranpur, 14 Feb- 
ruary 1998) 


It is especially significant that Kanshi Ram sent this 
message from his own parliamentary platform in Sahran- 
pur. The parliamentary contests in which national political 
leaders are candidates attract nationwide media attention. 
National political leaders typically use their own plat- 
forms to make lofty symbolic statements, leaving the 
nitty gritty of voter arithmetic to other speakers in less 
conspicuous contexts. Kanshi Ram’s decision to send a na- 
tionwide message outlining the precise numbers of seats 
in which the BSP had leverage in each state suggests 
that he believes such information to be useful to Sched- 
uled Caste voters. 

The examples above are typical of Kanshi Ram’s cam- 
paign rhetoric. In these and other speeches, Kanshi Ram 
presents himself as a self-described ‘scientist’ making 
a careful assessment of the likely outcome of the election 
and the likely efficacy of Scheduled Caste voters in bringing 
about this outcome. If most Scheduled Castes vote sin- 
cerely, such painstaking attention given to electoral arith- 
metic and election forecasts is difficult to explain. Sincere 
voters should vote for the BSP based on its identity as 
a Scheduled Caste party, and be indifferent to whether or 
not their vote made any difference to the outcome. A leader 
addressing sincere voters, we might expect, would be more 
likely to present himself as an ideologue rather than a scien- 
tist. Kanshi Ram’s demeanor and the content of his 
speeches, however, are consistent with the view that 
Scheduled Caste voters vote strategically. It makes sense 
for a leader addressing strategic voters to dwell at length 
on the mathematics of obtaining influence or victory. In 
the world of strategic voting, a forecast of the election re- 
sult can be self-fulfilling, if voters believe that the forecast 
is reasonable and adjust their voting behaviour accordingly. 


5. Split-ticket voting by Scheduled Castes 
in Uttar Pradesh in 1996 


India has a federal system of government, with direct 
elections for the national parliament and for the legislative 
assemblies in each of its states. Both elections are held un- 
der a first past the post-electoral system, with single-member 
constituencies. There is no stipulation that these elections 
be held concurrently: both the national parliament and 
the legislative assemblies are elected for a five year term 
and elections are held as these terms expire. 
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In 1996, the elections for the national parliament and 
the state’s legislative assembly in Uttar Pradesh were held 
only a few months apart. Both elections took place under 
the same electoral system in an ethnically polarized envi- 
ronment. The state’s electorate at the time was divided 
into four main ethnic categories: the Scheduled Castes, 
the Backward Castes, the Upper Castes and Muslims. The 
Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) openly championed the cause 
of the Scheduled Castes. The Samajwadi Party (SP), made 
a bid for the support of the Backward Castes and Muslims. 
The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) primarily represented the 
Hindu upper castes. Only one of the state’s four main 
parties — the Congress Party - remained multi-ethnic. 

The principal difference between the two elections was 
in the pattern of alliances between these parties. In the 
parliamentary elections, the four parties contested sepa- 
rately.2 In the assembly election, the BSP and Congress 
fought in alliance, improving the electoral prospects of 
both, while the BJP and SP continued to contest separately. 

The BSP was in both elections the only ethnic party that 
represented the Scheduled Castes. By 1996, the majority of 
Scheduled Castes in the state expressed a preference for the 
BSP (Chandra, 2004) based on the identity of its leadership 
and independent of the positions it took on issues (Chan- 
dra, 2004). But while the preferences of Scheduled Caste 
voters remained constant, the electoral prospects of the 
BSP varied across the two elections, based on changes in 
the competitive configuration. The BSP was more likely to 
exercise influence in or win the assembly elections, by 
drawing upon the support of its alliance partner than the 
parliamentary elections. 

If, as the theoretical literature on ethnic mobilization 
suggests, voters who prefer ethnic parties vote sincerely, 
then there should have been very little difference in the 
performance of the BSP among Scheduled Castes across 
the two elections. The same proportion of Scheduled Caste 
voters who vote for the BSP when it fights alone should 
vote for it when it is in alliance. But if Scheduled Caste 
voters were voting strategically, then we should see those 
who expected the electoral prospects of the BSP to vary 
split their tickets across the two elections. 

A superficial look at the aggregate data appears to sup- 
port the hypothesis of sincere voting. Indeed, the BSP got 
almost exactly the same proportion of the aggregate vote 
across the two elections: 20.61% in the parliamentary elec- 
tions and 19.64% in the assembly elections. And survey data 
show that almost the same proportion of Scheduled Castes 
did indeed vote for the BSP and its alliance partner in each 
election. In the parliamentary elections, the BSP and Con- 
gress, fighting individually, captured a total of 71.4% of 
the Scheduled Caste vote. In the assembly elections, the al- 
liance captured 73% of the Scheduled Caste vote. 

But if we look more closely at differences in the votes 
obtained by the BSP and its alliance partner at the constit- 
uency level across the two elections, summarized in the 
chart below, the data support the model of strategic voting 
presented here more than the model of sincere voting. In 


8 Although the SP was part of the United Front, a national-level alliance 
of parties in both elections, it was the main face of the United Front in UP. 


order to measure this difference, I first aggregate the votes 
cast in each of U.P.’s 425 assembly constituencies up to the 
level of the parliamentary constituency. Since each of U.P.’s 
85 parliamentary constituencies perfectly contains five leg- 
islative assembly constituencies, this is relatively straight- 
forward. This makes the unit of observation comparable 
across elections. For each parliamentary constituency, | 
add the votes for the BSP and Congress for both elections 
at the level of the parliamentary constituency and then 
take the difference between the total votes cast for both 
parties in each constituency between the assembly election 
and the parliamentary election. Fig. 1 below represents this 
difference. 

As we see, the BSP’s vote base was not in fact as stable as 
we might expect. A significant proportion of voters who 
voted for either the BSP or the Congress in the 1996 parlia- 
mentary election voted for other parties in the assembly 
election, and a significant proportion of voters who voted 
for other parties in the 1996 parliamentary election, voted 
for either the BSP or Congress in the 1996 assembly elec- 
tion. The average difference in votes cast by constituency 
across the two elections was 6.5%. 

We cannot tell from the aggregate data whether this 
represents switching by voters who voted initially for the 
Congress or for the BSP. Nor can we tell from these data 
whether these voters were Scheduled Caste voters or voters 
from other ethnic categories. But the BSP’s vote comes pri- 
marily from Scheduled Castes, and individual-level survey 
data confirm that Scheduled Caste voters were among 
those who switched their vote across elections. In an exit 
poll conducted after the 1996 assembly elections as part 
of the Indian National Election Study, voters were asked 
both which party they had voted for in the assembly elec- 
tions, and which party they had voted for in the parliamen- 
tary elections. Amongst Scheduled Caste voters (n = 209), 
22.7% reported that they voted for other parties in the par- 
liamentary election, but switched into the BSP—Congress al- 
liance in the assembly election. And 8.7% of Scheduled 
Caste voters (n = 679) reported voting for the BSP or Con- 
gress in the parliamentary election, but for some other 
party in the assembly election. 

By establishing that some amount of ticket-splitting 
occurred among Scheduled Castes, these data challenge 
the hypothesis that sincere voting is the dominant mode 
of voting behaviour among those who vote for ethnic 
parties - and are consistent with the hypothesis that 
Scheduled Caste voters vote strategically. But, as was the 
case of the EI analysis presented above, they do not allow 
us to estimate the precise volume of strategic voting and 
determine that it is sufficient to ‘test’ the model intro- 
duced here. We cannot rule out that the same outcome 
is the product of alternative forms of strategic behaviour. 
A more conclusive test would require data on the ethnic 
identities, expected benefits, electoral expectations and 
votes of individuals at the constituency level across the 
two elections through survey data - and the collection 
of demographic data of sufficient quality to conduct EI 
analyses for other elections and other ethnic categories. 
It would also require us to build alternative models of 
strategic voting and develop strategies of data collection 
that pitted them against each other. 
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Difference in Total Vote for BSP and Congress Across 
Uttar Pradesh Parliamentary and Assembly Elections 1996 
(By Parliamentary Constituency) 
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Fig. 1. Difference in total vote for BSP and Congress across Uttar Pradesh parliamentary and assembly elections 1996 (by parliamentary constituency). Source: 


Election Commission of India. 


6. Conclusion 


So far, the dominant assumption of sincere voting in the 
work on ethnic parties has meant that such data are rarely 
collected — and that scholars have not engaged in the de- 
bates that might produce competing models of strategic 
voting. The purpose of the article has been to show that col- 
lecting such data and engaging in such debates is important 
to understanding voting behaviour in India and other pa- 
tronage democracies - and in showing how new methods 
such as EI can be adapted to studying strategic voting of 
this kind. Indeed, it may be even more important to under- 
standing patronage-behaviour in patronage democracies 
than elsewhere. 

Let me highlight in conclusion three new areas of empir- 
ical and theoretical inquiry identified by this article for the 
literature on strategic voting. First, it suggests that in pa- 
tronage democracies, the levels of strategic voting may be 
higher than we might expect from the current literature 
on strategic voting. The extensive literature on strategic 
voting in Britain, for example, indicates that the percentage 
of voters who vote strategically may in fact be quite low. 
The estimates of strategic voters in these studies range 
from 5% to 23% (Cox, 1997, pp. 83-84). While the volume 
of strategic voting in patronage-based societies remained 
to be established empirically, the logic I outline in this arti- 
cle suggests that the numbers of voters voting strategically 
in such democracies should be high, since large numbers of 
voters in such democracies are dependent on the state for 
benefits and have a greater incentive not to waste their 
vote. 

Second, it suggests that the type of strategic voting is 
likely to differ between patronage-based and other types 
of democracies. Cox notes, for example, that strategic voters 
have no incentive to vote for a locally hopeless party that is 
nationally competitive (Cox, 1997, p. 182). By locally ‘hope- 
less, Cox means a party that has no chance of winning. 


Cox’s reasoning is that voters concerned about the efficacy 
of the vote have no incentive to vote for a locally hopeless 
party since such a vote will not change the overall outcome. 
If voters are primarily motivated by the desire to change the 
overall outcome, then this reasoning is justified. However, 
if voters are primarily motivated by the desire to obtain 
benefits, then they have strong incentives to vote for a party 
that is competitive at the state or national level even when 
it is locally hopeless in order to signal the loyalties which 
would allow them to reap rewards in the form of benefits 
later. Further, as I have argued, benefit-seeking voters 
have strong incentives to vote for their preferred party if 
it promises them leverage at the local level even if such 
a party is unlikely to be a local winner. The number of 
parties at the district level in patronage democracies may 
be higher as a consequence. The argument suggests one ex- 
planation for the finding that ethnic heterogeneity, in inter- 
action with the electoral system, increases the number of 
parties at the district level. 

Finally, the argument here highlights the importance 
of ethnic demography and the ethnic profile of political 
parties as an important variable structuring expectations 
about likely electoral outcomes. The ability of voters to 
vote strategically depends upon “the availability and 
clarity of free information regarding the relative standing 
of candidates” (Cox, 1997, p. 79). The presumption in the 
literature on strategic voting is that opinion polls are 
the principal sources of such information (Fey, 1997; 
Cox, 1997; Levine and Roberts, 1991). If this is true, then 
we should expect the phenomenon of strategic voting to 
be limited in both space and time: We should observe 
this phenomenon only after the advent of universal liter- 
acy and the introduction of election polling in the mass 
media, and it should be limited mainly to those societies 
with high levels of literacy and access to such media. 
However, if ethnic demography and the ethnic profile of 
political parties are important sources of information 
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about likely electoral outcomes, then we should expect to 
find strategic voting to be a more widespread phenome- 
non, historically and spatially. 
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